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lay jury should be abolished and its functions should fall to the 
judge, aided by properly trained assessors. Judges, however, 
should be specially educated for their work not alone by being 
trained in the principles of the law, but also and particularly in 
criminology. Judges thus trained would in addition to their 
technical duties, Mr. Parmelee thinks, be able to collect valuable 
anthropological and sociological materials. 

In his suggestions for the reform of criminal procedure Mr. 
Parmelee has put his finger on most of the weak points of the 
present system. He has perhaps passed over with too slight 
emphasis two of its most conspicuous shortcomings, the abuse of 
appeals and the exaggerated part played by the lawyer in criminal 
trials in America. He does, indeed, deplore the fact that criminal 
trials at present are likely to be mere "forensic duels." If pro- 
cedure were purged of these abuses much of the force would be 
taken from the charge that the present plan of jury trial is a 
failure. 

Ulysses G. Weatherly. 
University of Indiana. 

Individualism and After. The Herbert Spencer Lecture Delivered 
in the Sheldonian Theater on the 29th May, 1908. By Ben- 
jamin Kidd. (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1908. Pp. 36. 

Is.). 

In his Herbert Spencer lecture, delivered last May before the 
University of Oxford, Mr. Kidd pronounces, as it were, the funeral 
oration over individualism. This has, of course, often been done 
before, but no one has done it better than Mr. Kidd. He sums 
up in a brief but cogent way his reasons for believing that the 
individualism of Spencer and his school of social thinkers is pass- 
ing, and that we are now living in an age of transition. In the 
world of theory he finds everywhere that more organic views of 
social life are displacing the earlier individualistic view. In the 
world of action similarly he finds everywhere an extension of the 
functions of the state and a demand for government regulation. 
If the age through which we are passing may be said to be one of 
the Americanization of the world, it is probable that the next 
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age will be one of the Germanization of the world; for Germany, 
more than any other modern nation, has anticipated the fuller 
organization of industrial and social life which efficiency demands. 
However, Mr. Kidd would stop short of complete socialism. He 
believes that the distrust of despotism and the conviction of the 
superiority of private enterprise will lead to compromise, and 
probably to the embodiment of the two counter-principles of 
voluntary individual initiative and government regulation in the 
state of the future. 

C. A. E. 



Chicago Traction: A Study of the Effort of the Public to Secure 
Good Service. By Ralph E. Heilman, A.M. (Princeton, 
N. J.: American Economic Association, July, 1908. Pp. viii, 
131. $1). 

Under a somewhat misleading main title, — since the study is 
confined to the street railways of Chicago, and, moreover, omits 
any discussion of the financial operations even of these,— Mr. Heil- 
man traces the history of the surface traction companies of the 
city from 1858 to a date within ninety days following the Chicago 
election of April 2, 1907. The historical study is followed by an 
analysis of the present situation and a statement of the writer's 
view of the probable future. 

The story "told is in its general outlines a painfully old one. 
Almost every American city can to-day find within its own borders 
the same evidence that private ownership of public utilities does 
not secure good service to the public nor excel municipal govern- 
ment in the matter of public morality. 

Franchises granted in 1858 and 1859; state charters given in 
1859; charters extended to ninety-nine years in 1865, with an 
attempt to bribe the Governor Yates of that date; local control 
secured through the constitution of 1870; limitation of franchises 
by an act of 1874; a twenty-year extension in 1883, given to avoid 
a dreaded test of the 99 Year Act of 1865; attempted exploitation 
of the people's property and rights in the Crawford Bill of 1895 — 
vetoed by Governor Altgeld — and the Humphrey Bills of 1897; 
passage of the Allen Law, "the most unpopular in the history of 



